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ABSTRACT 

The Association of State Assessment Programs, an 
informal association of state assessment directors, began collecting 
information about large-scale assessment programs in 1977. This 
report is a continuation of that effort that is currently conducted 
by the North Central Regional Educational Laboratory and the Council 
of Chief State School Officers. The annual survey asked state test 
directors to comment on assessment programs, including nont radi t ional 
assessments and Title I assessment and evaluation. The results of the 
survey completed by the 50 states are presented. Statewide assessment 
programs are found in 45 states, and 2 others have temporarily 
suspended their assessment systems as they design new ones. 

Thirty-two states have at least two components to their programs. An 
approximately equal number of states report the use of 
multiple-choice and nonmultiple-choice assessment types, and an 
approximately equal number of states use norm-referenced and 
criterion-referenced tests and writing samples. Performance testing 
is used more often than constructed, open-response testing, and 
portfolio assessment is used in only a few states. Most states use 
their assessment results for two to four purposes, with improving 
instruction, school accountability, and program evaluation the most 
common. The tensions that exist when assessment is used for 
accountability and instructional improvement cause difficulty for 
those who design and implement these programs, and these tensions are 
exacerbated by placing negative consequences on poor performance, 
thus increasing the stakes for schools and students. An appendix 
presents a survey summary table. (Contains 26 charts, 3 tables, 4 
figures, and 1 appendix table.) (SLD) 
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educational issues and expresses their views to civic 
and professional organizations, federal agencies. 
Congress, and the public. Because the Council 
represents the chief education administrator in each 
state and territory, it has access to the educational 
and governmental establishments in each state, and 
the national influence that accompanies this distinct 
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complete assessment components for a variety of 
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Chapter One 

Introduction to the State Student Assessment Programs Database 



The topic of student assessment generates con- 
siderable controversy among educators and 
members of the public. Some view large-scale 
assessment programs as a critical element of the 
reform and change needed in American schools. 
Two primary reasons for this are (1) assessment 
can provide direction and motivation to students, 
parents, teachers, and others to help students 
learn the skills needed to succeed both in school 
and in life after school; and (2) assessment pro- 
grams can help gauge the success of our schools. 
An indication of the strength of their appeal is 
the number of states that currently have assess- 
ment programs: 45. Of the remaining five 
states, Colorado and Massachusetts temporarily 
suspended their assessment programs while 
developing new ones. Nebraska is at work 
developing its first assessment program, to be 
implemented before 1998. Iowa and Wyoming 
are the only two states that are not presently 
administering or developing a statewide assess- 
ment program. 

Those educators and members of the public who 
view many large-scale assessments with reserva- 
tions, feel such programs can exert negative 
pressure on teachers and students. Much of the 
debate surrounds such issues as the content cov- 
ered by the assessments, the type of assessment 
used, how the assessments are scored, and the 
uses made of the assessment results. But, how- 
ever viewed, large-scale statewide assessment 
programs are a fact of life in the United States. 

State assessment programs share some common 
purposes and methods, but they can also be quite 
different. Differences exist for various rea- 
sons — for example, the educational policy cli- 
mate in the state, the technical quality issues sur- 
rounding the use of assessment to make high- 
stakes decisions, or the status of curricular 
reform in the state. We need to recognize these 



differences in order to understand the assessment 
programs that exist and the options that are 
available to change these programs. 

In addition, we need to recognize the movement 
in Washington, D.C., to limit the federal role in 
education by shifting this role to the states. A 
result of this has been that states likely will have 
more control over the educational resources 
provided to their schools. Similarly, states have 
shifted more responsibility and control to the 
district and school levels. The price for increased 
flexibility and control has traditionally been 
increased accountability and, therefore, increased 
assessment. Historically, states were locations 
where lots of assessment activity and experimen- 
tation in new forms of assessment occurred. We 
will be keeping an eye on how these shifts in 
responsibility will affect state assessment and 
whether state assessment will continue to play a 
major role in educational reform. 

The Association of State Assessment Programs 
(ASAP), an informal organization of state 
assessment directors, began collecting informa- 
tion about large-scale assessment programs at the 
state level in 1977. The results of the annual 
ASAP surveys were provided to states in the 
form of a written summary of each state’s 
assessment program. In 1991 Ed Roeber, 
ASAP’s chairperson, became director of student 
assessment programs for the Council of Chief 
State School Officers (CCSSO). A partnership 
with the North Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NCREL) led to the current form of 
the State Student Assessment Program (SSAP) 
database. This report is a result of the fourth 
year of that partnership. 

As the amount of information increases over 
time, we are able to provide more meaningful 
information to states because we are able to 
monitor patterns of change in state assessment 



programs. As data collection continues in the 
future, we hope to sharpen the analysis of 
change in statewide assessment practices. 

The survey annually collects three kinds of 
information: Part One asks each state to 
describe what programs exist, who its collabora- 
tive partners are, and what it is developing. Part 
Two of the survey asks each state to describe its 
efforts in nontraditional assessment and, this 
year, in state curriculum frameworks and Title I 
assessment. Part Three asks each state to divide 



its assessment program into components, or 
groups of assessments that are used to gather a 
set of data used for the same assessment 
purposes. For each component, states explain 
who is tested, what subjects are tested, and what 
types of assessments are used. From these par- 
ticulars, we can build a more detailed picture of 
what statewide assessment programs look like 
and how they are attempting to accomplish their 
state assessment goals. This report is a summary 
to provide an understanding of what the 50 states 
are doing and how they are doing it. 
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Chapter Two 

Overview of State Student Assessment Programs 



This chapter provides an overview of the assess- 
ment the states conduct. A tabular overview 
appears in the Summary Table in the Appendix. 
The detailed responses for each state to the sur- 
vey are available in a companion publication, 
State Student Assessment Programs Database, 
School Year 1994-1995. 

Number of States With an 
Assessment Program 

Statewide assessment programs are almost 
universal. In the 1994-1995 school year, 45 of 
the 50 states conducted some form of statewide 
assessment: mandatory, voluntary, or both. As 
mentioned earlier, of the remaining five states, 
Colorado and Massachusetts temporarily sus- 
pended their assessment programs while devel- 
oping new ones. Nebraska is at work developing 
its first assessment program, to be implemented 
before 1998. Only Iowa and Wyoming report 
that there is no state-mandated assessment pro- 
gram in place or in development. 



Number of Assessment 
Components Per State 

Table 2-1 displays the number of assessment 
components per state. For our purposes, we 
define a component as a single assessment or 
group of assessments that share a common pur- 
pose or set of purposes. When we inspect Table 
2-1, we notice that there are 32 states that have 
at least two components in their assessment pro- 
grams. This indicates that data are collected 
from a variety of assessment types, for a variety 
of assessment purposes and consequences, and 
from distinct grade levels and subjects. This 
variety is discussed in the rest of this chapter. 



Table 2-1 

Number of Assessment Components 
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*CO and MA suspended their statewide assessment programs in 1994-1 995. 



Types of Assessment Used by States 

Chart 2- la displays the number of states that 
report the use of multiple-choice and non-multi- 
ple-choice assessment types (refer to Glossary 
for assessment type definitions). An approxi- 
mately equal number of states use norm-refer- 
enced (NRT) and criterion-referenced multiple- 
choice testing (CRT) and writing samples. 
Performance testing is used more often than con- 
structed, open-response testing, and portfolio 
assessment is only used in a few states. It 
appears from this chart that NRTs, CRTs, and 
writing samples are the most popular types of 
assessments for states. 



Chart 2-1 a 
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When we display the minimum 1 number of 
students tested by each assessment type (see 
Chart 2-1 b), a different picture of assessment 
type use is presented. The minimum number of 
students who are assessed by CRTs is more than 
the number assessed by writing samples and 
NRTs. These results are different than the rela- 
tionships of assessment type use indicated by 
Chart 2- la. Chart 2- lb reveals that CRTs are the 
most commonly administered type of assessment, 
with writing samples and NRTs second and third, 
respectively. It also appears that constructed, 
open-response testing is administered to more 
students than performance testing. This appears 
to indicate that although constructed, open-response 
items are administered in fewer states, the stu- 
dent populations in those states outnumber those 
in which performance testing is administered. 

Chart 2-1 b 

Minimum Number of Students 
Tested, by Test Type 
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When we categorize states by assessment type 
combinations, we gain a more comprehensive 
understanding of assessment type use than we 
could in interpreting Chart 2- la or Chart 2- lb in 
isolation. Figure 2-1 displays the 50 states 
categorized into seven different assessment type 
combinations. 



'We use the term minimum because the states report the number of students tested 
per grade level by testing component. There may. therefore, be some students who 
participate in more than one assessment To avoid counting students twice, we sim- 
ply report the number of students tested by the largest component. 
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In Figure 2-1, a multiple-choice testing category 
refers to NRTs and CRTs, and an alternative 
assessment category refers to performance testing 
and portfolio assessment. The most common 
combination, multiple-choice testing and writing 
samples, can be found in 17 states. This combi- 
nation can mainly be found in the Southeast, 
Midwest, and Western United States. The com- 
bination of multiple-choice testing, writing sam- 
ples, and an alternative assessment can be found 
in 16 states. This combination can be found 
across the country, but half of them are bunched 
from Ohio to Vermont. Multiple-choice testing 
by itself can be found in eight states as well as 
throughout the country, but half of the states are 
in the Northwest. It is clear that states more 
often use a variety of assessment types rather 
than depend on just one to accomplish different 
purposes. 

Purposes of Statewide Assessments 

Most states use each of their assessment compo- 
nents for two to four purposes, as may be seen in 
Chart 2-2. This situation may create tension for 
students, teachers, and schools, especially if 
some of the purposes are seen to be incompatible. 



Chart 2-2 
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Chart 2-3 displays the six most common purpos- 
es states cite for assessing student performance. 
All are school and student purposes. Only 
Tennessee reports using one of its assessment 
components for teacher evaluation (New York 
allows districts to do so if they choose). With 
respect to individual student purposes, 17 states 
use assessments for high school graduation tests 
and 27 for student diagnosis. The top three 
overall assessment purposes — improvement of 
instruction and curriculum, program evaluation, 
and school performance monitoring (a form 
of school accountability) — are all school or 
program-based purposes. 

In addition to the information revealed in the 
chart, we found that 31 states, approximately 70 
percent of the states with assessment programs, 
operate at least one assessment component that 
has all three of these purposes. Thirty-four 
states, or 75 percent, have at least one component 
for which both accountability and instructional 
improvement are cited. 
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As discussed earlier, states depend on assessments 
to meet many purposes, but some combinations of 
purposes create more tension than others. 
Attempting to use a state assessment program 
for school or student accountability and for 
instructional improvement can be especially 
problematic. Designing an assessment program 
to meet high-stakes accountability purposes typi- 
cally requires standardization of content, admin- 
istration, and scoring. Accuracy of scoring and 
standardization of procedure is paramount, par- 
ticularly if a high school diploma may be denied 
based on a student’s score. Test security is high, 
with results determined at a centralized scoring 
center and returned weeks, sometimes months, 
after the assessment is administered. 

The very safeguards that ensure comparability 
and fairness limit the utility of the results for 
instructional decisionmaking. For an assessment 
to be effective as an instructional improvement 
tool, the results need to be made available almost 
immediately so teachers can adjust their instruction. 
Reviewing assessment results over the summer 
may be helpful for curriculum planning, but 
teachers need access to ongoing assessment infor- 
mation to modify instructional strategies within 
the classroom. A classroom-based assessment 
system, albeit somewhat standardized by virtue of 
the learning goals being assessed, requires con- 
tinuous, unobtrusive collection of assessment data, 
flexible administration, and immediate feedback. 
Unfortunately, this flexibility, vital to classroom 
assessment, is typically seen to violate the stan- 
dardization necessary for accountability purposes. 

The state assessment directors acknowledge the 
difficulty inherent in using one assessment pro- 
gram for both accountability and instructional 
improvement purposes. However, law and regu- 
lation often require they do so. States, therefore, 
are designing assessment systems that try to cap- 
ture both sets of purposes in ways to minimize 
the conflict between them. Some states, such as 
Illinois, are developing assessment systems with 
layers at the state and local levels that are 
aligned to the same learner goals, but used for 
different purposes. The state assessment serves 






accountability purposes primarily, while the local 
assessments are used for instructional improve- 
ment and school improvement planning. 'With a 
new state superintendent in place, however, this 
system is under review, partly because those at 
the local level didn’t have the resources or the 
expertise to meet this requirement. Other states, 
such as Vermont, are combining regionalized 
scoring of some student assessments with inten- 
sive teacher inservice to improve the accuracy of 
classroom portfolios for use as potential account- 
ability data. The local flexibility of this approach, 
however, has limited the portfolio’s usefulness 
for accountability purposes. Still others, Kentucky, 
for example, are auditing the results of local 
assessments to ensure that scoring guidelines are 
being applied uniformly across the state to improve 
comparability of scores. As of this last year, they 
are also planning to return multiple-choice items 
to the assessment in order to improve its utility 
for accountability purposes. Balancing the 
design of the assessment program to meet both 
accountability and instructional purposes contin- 
ues to be one of the major issues facing states. 

The most commonly stated goal of state assess- 
ment continues to be the improvement of 
instruction in order to help students meet new, 
challenging standards. But states seem unsure 
whether improved assessment content and for- 
mat or increased accountability will result in the 
most improvement. They therefore continue to 
do both, a situation that limits the utility of the 
assessment program for either purpose. 



Assessment Consequences 

This year’s survey asked also about the conse- 
quences of assessment results for schools, staff, 
and students. Chart 2-4 displays the most com- 
mon consequences identified for schools. In 15 
states, schools that demonstrate low performance 
on the state assessment are placed on probation 
or watch lists; in 9 states, schools can be taken 
over by the state; and in 6 states, they can lose 
state funding. Clearly, these consequences can 
be quite severe. 
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In some states, schools can suffer multiple 
consequences. From Table I in the Appendix, 
we can see that some combination of funding 
gains and losses, loss of accreditation status, 
warnings, and eventual takeover of schools are 
potential consequences in 23 states. 

Currently, consequences for school staff are 
much less common, with two states, Kentucky 
and North Carolina, reporting financial awards, 
and one state, Kentucky, reporting financial 
penalties and probation. New York leaves 
decisions about any school staff consequences up 
to local districts. 

Consequences for students remain fairly rare also. 
Five states— -Indiana, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
South Carolina, and Virginia — report basing stu- 
dent promotion decisions on state assessments, 
and 12 states make student award and recognition 
decisions based on their assessments. 

High school graduation tests, however, are 
another matter. Figure 2-2 shows the 18 states 
that conducted high school graduation tests in 
1993-1994. As is indicated on the map, most of 
the high school graduation testing occurs in the 
south, going across the country from West 
Virginia to New Mexico 2 . 



Tor more information about higb school graduation testing, please read the NCREL 
paper. State High School Graduation Testing: Status and Recommendations. 

(Bond & King. 1995). 




Table 2-2 categorizes the states by the require- 
ments they place on students to graduate from 
high school, to receive an endorsement on their 
diploma, or to receive an honors diploma. These 
tests are the ones that most often end up in court 
(Mehrens, 1992; Mehrens, 1995). In order to 
successfully defend against a lawsuit, careful 
attention must be paid to the content of the test 
(it must match what has been taught), the timing 
of the notice (students need to know approxi- 
mately three years ahead of time that passing the 
exam will be a requirement for graduation), and 
the technical quality of the exam (the test must 
be reliable, valid, and fair) (Phillips, 1993). 
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Subject Areas Assessed 
Five subjects are likely to be assessed by states 
no matter what assessment is used (see Chart 
2-5). All the states with assessment programs 
assess mathematics; language arts (including 
reading) is assessed in every state but three. 
Writing is assessed in 34 states, down from 36 
last year. There was also a drop in science (down 
from 34 states in 1991-92 to 30 states in 1994- 
95) and social studies (down from 29 states to 
27). These decreases may be the result of a 
number of factors: (a) state department of edu- 
cation budgets are decreasing; (b) federal Title I 
assessment and evaluation legislation require 
states to assess mathematics and language arts 
and encourage the other subjects; and (c) some 
state programs, such as California and Arizona, 
have had significant cuts in the amount of assess- 
ment being conducted, which also has an impact 
on the number of states assessing each subject. 



Chart 2-5 

Major Subjects Assessment 
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Other subjects, such as music, foreign languages, 
health, vocational education, visual arts, and 
physical education, are assessed by fewer than 
five states apiece. 

Subjects appear not to be assessed separately for 
purposes of accountability and improvement of 
instruction. Assessment in these five subjects 
most often follows the pattern of multiple pur- 
poses; in each subject area, almost all assess- 
ments are used for both accountability and 
instructional improvement. 
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Grade Levels Assessed 

Which grades and how many grades are assessed 
varies widely among statewide assessment pro- 
grams and components. Some patterns are worth 
mentioning, however. States are least likely to 
assess students in the early primary grades. 

States are most likely to assess students in 
grades 4, 8, and 11, as shown in Chart 2-6. 

All forms of assessment tend to be administered 
at these benchmark grades. Forty of the 45 
states with assessment programs assess in the 8th 
grade, and 32 and 30 assess at the 4th and 11th 
grade levels, respectively. 

In reviewing additional data from the Database, 
we were able to look at the relationship between 
assessment types and grade level. We found that 
generally: 

• Norm-referenced assessments clearly peak 
at benchmark grades 4, 8, and 11. 

• Criterion-referenced assessments also peak 
at these benchmark grades, but are also 
frequently given at the grade levels 
between. 

• Writing samples also occur most at the 
benchmark grades, but with a particularly 
strong peak at grade 8. 

• Performance assessments show a similar 
grade-level pattern as NRTs. 

• Portfolios are given in too few states to 
detect a pattern. 

Chart 2-6 
Grades Assessed 
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Curriculum Frameworks and Standards 

Interest in curriculum frameworks and student 
standards continues to increase. The 1996 
National Education Summit Policy Statement states, 
“We believe that efforts to set clear, common, 
state and/or community-based academic standards 
for students in a given school district or state are 
necessary to improve student performance’’ 
(National Governors Association, 1996, p. 2). 

States are involved not only in the revision 
and/or development of assessments, but also in 
the redefinition of curriculum frameworks and 
student standards. This year, we devoted an 
entire section of the survey to this topic. When 
asked if they had state goals, student expectations, 
curriculum frameworks, performance standards, 
content standards, and/or assessment frameworks, 
most of the 35 states that responded reported that 
they had three to five of the above (see Chart 2- 
7). The most commonly checked terms were 
content standards (35), curriculum frameworks 
(32 states), and performance standards (30). 

One thing we discovered is that states use these 
terms differently and some states use the terms 
interchangeably. Even though we defined these 
terms in the Glossary and asked states to refer to 
it when completing this section of the survey, 
they relied instead upon the terms and definitions 
they use within their states, making comparability 
across states very difficult. Many other terms 
were also used by states in describing their stan- 
dards. For example, Washington State refers to 
“essential academic learning requirements,” Texas 
calls them “essential elements,” Wisconsin refers 
to “goals and learner outcomes,” and Oklahoma 
refers to “priority academic student skills.” Still, 
Chart 2-7 makes it clear that there is a lot of 
activity surrounding standards development in the 
states. These frameworks and standards are not 
the same as those put in place during the earlier 
reform movement in the 1980s. Instead, almost 
all of the states that reported having completed 
curriculum frameworks, state goals, or student 
standards, had completed them by 1992. In 
many cases, state assessments are being developed 
or revised to match these “new” standards. 
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Chart 2-7 

States Working on Curriculum 
Frameworks and Standards 
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Curriculum Frameworks 
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Another major issue states confront is whether or 
not their assessments match, or are aligned with, 
their standards. Since schools and students are 
being held accountable for demonstrating mastery 
of the standards through performance on the state 
assessment, it is important that the assessment 
match the standards. Our findings suggest that in 
reading, mathematics, and writing, more than half 
the states report alignment (25, 25, and 24 states, 
respectively), while in science and social studies, 
about half report alignment (19 and 20, respectively). 
In states that do not report alignment, most are in 
the progress of doing so or are planning to do so. 

States appear to be working independently of one 
another in developing their standards, relying 
primarily upon educators and curriculum organi- 
zations within their state. Some report having 
their business community and “public” review the 
standards. A few states mention that they are 
working with contractors (e.g., Riverside in 
Washington State), universities (e.g., Florida 
State University; Wisconsin Center on Educational 
Research), or regional laboratories (e.g., Mid-con- 
tinent Regional Educational Laboratory in 
Florida and Wyoming). One might surmise that 
a lot of reinventing the wheel is going on, 
although a review of state standards would need 
to be conducted to assess their comparability. 

In the area of mathematics, where the NCTM 
standards have been out since 1 989, there may be 
more comparability. In language arts and social 
studies, where national standards have not been 
as readily accepted, the similarities among state 
standards are less likely. The New Standards 
Project and the CCSSO State Collaboratives on 
Assessment and Student Standards are also helping 
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states to work together in the development of 
standards and assessments. Comparability 
among standards and assessments will need to be 
addressed as states use their assessments to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of Title I programs. 

Summary 

Over the last four years, certain findings of the 
survey have been consistent. State assessment 
remains a significant tool for educational reform 
in 45 states. In general, students are assessed 
most often at grades 4, 8, and 1 1 for the purposes 
of improvement of instruction, school account- 
ability or school performance reporting, and pro- 
gram evaluation. Approximately one-third of the 
states with assessment programs require students 
to pass an exam to graduate from high school. 
Students are most often assessed with a combi- 
nation of multiple-choice testing and writing 
samples, with a combination of multiple-choice 
testing, writing, and alternative assessment run- 
ning a very close second. Only a few states rely 
on multiple-choice testing or alternative assessments 
exclusively. The use of alternative assessments 
or constructed, open-response testing in conjunc- 
tion with multiple-choice testing continues to 
grow, but the exclusive use of one or the other 
form of assessment is lessening. 

The tensions that exist when assessment is used 
for both school or student accountability and instruc- 
tional improvement continue to cause difficulty 
for those who design and implement these programs. 
Unfortunately, most state legislatures require these 
conflicting purposes in their assessment programs. 
The tensions are often further complicated by 
placing negative consequences on poor performance, 
thus increasing the stakes for schools and students. 

Most states have recently revised their standards or 
are in the process of doing so. Assessment devel- 
opment and revision are also taking place to 
ensure alignment between the assessments and the 
standards. A lot of work remains to be completed in 
this area, however, and it looks like most states 
are working independently in this endeavor. 

One word that describes state assessment activity 
over the past four years is change, and that 
change seems to be occurring at an even greater 
pace. Examination and revision of standards is 
driving a lot of that change. 
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Chapter Three 

Newer Forms of Statewide Assessment 



Traditional multiple-choice assessments continue 
to be the most popular form of assessment in 
state assessment programs. In fact, 9 states rely 
exclusively on norm-referenced and/or criterion- 
referenced multiple-choice assessments, and 43 
of the 45 states with a statewide assessment pro- 
gram administer at least one multiple-choice test. 

Prompted by a growing concern that the kinds of 
skills needed for success in the 21st century go 
beyond those that are typically taught and 
assessed in traditional educational settings, states 
have been revising their student learning goals, 
their curricula, and the forms of assessment they 
use to measure mastery of those student goals. 

As a major part of this educational reform effort, 
states have explored alternative 5 forms of assess- 
ment that require students to produce answers 
rather than simply select correct answers. Most 
states have added these alternatives to their 
existing forms of assessment. Moreover, a 
small, but highly publicized group of states 
embraced alternative forms of assessment as 
their primary or exclusive means of measuring 
student success. Over the last two years, a few 
of these states have hit some major roadblocks. 

The Pendulum Swings Again 

Three of the states that were farthest along in 
their use of alternative assessments as a primary 
assessment strategy have hit major detours due 
to technical problems, cost, and public criticism 
of content. They are California, Kentucky, and 
Arizona. In California, the state’s major assess- 
ment program, the California Learning and 
Assessment System (CLAS), which relied heavily 
upon performance assessments and constructed- 
response items, has been discontinued. In its 
place will be a statewide basic and applied acad- 
emic skills assessment at key grade levels, and a 



voluntary Pupil Incentive Testing Program. The 
highlights of the Pupil Incentive Testing Program 
include: 

1. Districts will receive $5.00 per student 
to select a published achievement test. 

2. Students need to be assessed in reading, 
spelling, written expression, and math- 
ematics by a standardized test from a 
state-approved test list. 

3. Districts must administer the tests to all 
eligible students from grades 2 through 10. 

4. Districts must report the results annually 
to their students, teachers, parents, and 
governing boards. 

Another state that was moving away from multi- 
ple-choice items and toward the exclusive use of 
performance assessments and portfolios has 
faced similar problems. In Kentucky, multiple- 
choice items will be returned to the assessment 
program and a traditional, standardized test will 
be added. In relying on performance assessments 
and portfolios exclusively, Kentucky found that 
they needed more information per student, and it 
needed to be collected in a cost-effective and 
technically sound manner. Arizona is yet another 
state that had a major nontraditional assessment 
program suspended in the school year 1994-1995. 
For now, it is only administering a norm-refer- 
enced, multiple-choice test. 

Two other states that were moving toward a 
heavier reliance on performance assessment have 
had the funding for their programs withdrawn. 

In Wisconsin, die performance-assessment com- 
ponent of the state assessment system lost its 
funding after a three-year developmental period 
was nearly completed. Full implementation in 
language arts and mathematics had been planned 
for next year. Indiana similarly lost its funding 



Throughout this chapter, alternative assessment and Dontraditioaal as sessm ent 
refer to non-multiple-cboice assessment 



after developing and piloting a new assessment 
program that included a move away from norm- 
referenced testing to criterion-referenced testing, 
and the inclusion of a substantial number of 
open-ended items and performance tasks. The 
new legislation calls for the continuation of the 
norm-referenced test with its criterion-referenced 
supplement, and one open-ended mathematics 
task and one writing sample at benchmark grade 
levels. Even this minimal inclusion of alternative 
assessment was challenged in a lawsuit claiming 
the test invaded the privacy of children. Indiana 
won the suit. 

The first three states discussed (California, 
Kentucky, and Arizona) were among the leaders 
in the alternative assessment movement. 

Kentucky is the only one of the three that 
remains in the forefront; California’s program is 
defunct and Arizona’s is on hold. The other two 
states discussed, Wisconsin and Indiana, may 
have been caught in the flak that resulted from 
the very public attacks against the first three 
states’ programs. Political battles, concern over 
so-called “nonobjective” and “intrusive” forms 
of assessment, high costs, and technical difficul- 
ties seem to be at the heart of much of the retreat 
from alternative assessment activity. Some of 
these concerns will be discussed more fully later 
in this chapter. 

A Blend of the Most 
Common Assessments 
Nontraditional assessment items previously have 
been defined in the SSAP Survey as writing 
samples, performance events, and portfolios. 

This year we have included the category of con- 
structed, open-response assessment since a number 
of states use this terminology to describe open- 
ended assessment strategies that are not as 
“involved” as performance events. Thirty-seven 
states report the use of nontraditional assessment 
items, with 17 of these having a writing sample 
as their only alternative form. Nine other states 
report being in the very earliest stages of devel- 



opment or having plans to develop alternatives. 
Seventeen states are using performance events; 
ten are using constructed, open-response items; 
and five are using both to enhance traditional, 
multiple-choice assessments. Five states report 
the use of portfolios, but two of these programs 
are voluntary, one is locally determined, and one 
is not “scored” (see Table I in Appendix). While 
incorporating alternative assessments into state 
assessment programs will probably continue, 
their exclusive use is not likely. 

The most common pattern of assessment types 
this year is some combination of multiple-choice 
testing and a writing sample (17) or multiple- 
choice testing, a writing sample, and an alterna- 
tive form of assessment (16 states). Table 3-1 
includes a summary of this information. Figure 
2-1 (See page 4) shows which states administer 
which combinations of assessment types. Table 
1 in the Appendix indicates that 19 states report 
the use of some performance measure and/or 
portfolio, with 14 reporting the use of perfor- 
mance events, 1 reporting the use of portfolios, 
and 4 reporting the use of both. Only 1 3 of the 
19 states using either performance events or 
portfolios require that they be used with all the 
students. The others have a voluntary program 
or use a statewide sample of students. 



Table 3-1 

Combination of Assessment 
Types Used by the States 


Combination Number of States 


Multiple-Choice (NRT or CRT) only 


6 


Muttipte-Choice and Writing Sample 


17 


Writing and Constructed, Open-Response 


1 


Multiple-Choice and Alternative 
(Performance events and/or Portfolios) 


2 


Multiple-Choice, Writing, and Alternative 


16 


Alternative and Constructed, Open-Response 


1 


No Statewide Student Assessment Program 


5 
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The movement toward the exclusive or primary 
use of alternative forms of assessment in state 
programs is slowing down. However, states con- 
tinue to explore alternatives to multiple-choice 
assessment as a supplement to their traditional 
assessments. Figures 3- 1 and 3-2 demonstrate 
the amount of growth in nontraditional assessment 
since we began collecting state student assessment 
data in 1991-1992 and then again in 1994-1995. 
Interestingly, the majority of the growth has been 
on the East Coast with a noticeable lack of activity 
in the Midwest and Northwest (Kentucky and 
Minnesota are the exceptions to this). 

Figure 3-1 

Performance and Open-Response Item 




Figure 3-2 

Performance and Open-Response Item 
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In spite of all of the pressures away from the 
exclusive use of alternative forms of assessment, 
some states are still moving full-steam-ahead in 
their implementation of assessments based in 



whole, or in large measure, on alternative assess- 
ments. Maine continues to use constructed, 
open-response items and writing assessments, 
and has just this year completed the move to an 
“all alternative assessment” system. Two other 
states continue to rely heavily on nontraditional 
assessments. Maryland retains a traditional sev- 
enth-grade functional literacy test and a norm- 
referenced test as part of its assessment program, 
but its major assessment component continues to 
rely upon performance assessments and writing 
samples. Maryland also has plans to move away 
from its multiple-choice functional literacy test 
toward a more performance-based model. It 
administers its norm-referenced test to only a 
sample of its students. Vermont primarily uses 
mathematics and writing portfolios but also 
administers uniform tests in mathematics (a 
short, criterion-referenced test) and a uniform 
assessment in writing (a writing sample). 
However, its program continues to be challenged 
by technical quality issues. Whether these states 
will continue to move forward or whether they 
too will be forced to slow down will be some- 
thing we will watch over the next couple of years. 

There are also some new players in the alternative 
assessment movement as well. Kansas reports a 
change in focus from content and knowledge 
toward process and product, which calls for the 
inclusion of a performance-based format in all 
subject areas. While multiple-choice items con- 
tinue to be a necessity, these questions are now 
focused on cognitive processes and greater care 
is given to measuring problem solving and criti- 
cal thinking. Pennsylvania added performance 
tasks to the state’s reading and mathematics 
assessments to help encourage performance 
assessments at the local level. Georgia also 
reports the use of performance events and con- 
structed, open-response items as part of its 
assessment program. North Carolina is working 
with Grant Wiggins at the Center on Learning, 
Assessment and School Structure (CLASS) to 
create a different kind of assessment system that 
will use alternative assessments and teacher 
involvement in new ways. However, the state is 
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also moving forward on a more traditional 
accountability measure that will be used in con- 
junction with the alternative form. Again, blended 
approaches seem to be the norm. Whether or not 
the “blends” give a better overall picture of stu- 
dent learning in a state, or a disjointed picture 
based on the lack of alignment between different 
assessments, is an empirical question that needs 
to be addressed. 

Why a Blended Assessment Approach? 

The fact that states are moving toward the use of 
multiple types of assessment makes sense. After 
all, no single form of assessment is appropriate 
for all purposes. There are trade-offs involved in 
the use of any assessment strategy. 

Alternative forms of assessment are being explored 
for many reasons. First, there is a national 
movement to clearly define student standards, 
that is, what students should know and be able to 
do. Along with this standards movement comes 
a desire to accurately describe what students 
now know and can do vis-a-vis the standards. 
Alternative forms of assessment are being 
designed to make these determinations, particu- 
larly with standards that cannot be assessed with 
a paper-and-pencil test. In addition, many of the 
standards are different from what has traditionally 
been taught in schools. Changes in the workplace 
and in the skills needed for life in an information 
age suggest that students need knowledge and 
skills that will enable them to solve increasingly 
complex problems. Some of these skills cannot 
be assessed using traditional, multiple-choice 
assessment, and this is causing many states to 
explore alternatives. 

Multiple-choice assessments require students to 
select a “right” answer from among several 
“wrong” answers. These assessments are useful 
for assessing knowledge and the straight-forward 
application of that knowledge. On the other hand, 
open-ended assessments that require students to 
generate their own solutions to assessment problems 
or tasks are becoming increasingly necessary to 



assess new learner outcomes that call for more 
complex applications of knowledge and skill. 
Many states are concerned that relying exclu- 
sively on traditional multiple-choice, basic skills 
assessments results in a narrowed curriculum 
that produces students who memorize a lot of 
facts and skills, but have little ability to apply 
them to real-life situations. However, these 
assessments are easy to administer, fairly inex- 
pensive, and yield a broad sample of student 
performance in a relatively short period of time. 
They simply can’t be used to assess more com- 
plex applications of student knowledge, and they 
offer few clues to the teacher about why the stu- 
dent gave a correct or incorrect answer. 

This is why states are adding alternative forms 
of assessment. One of the major benefits of non- 
traditional assessment is that, in addition to judg- 
ing the correctness of the student’s answer, the 
appropriateness of the procedure that the student 
employed is also considered. This gives teachers 
more information for diagnostic purposes because 
the teacher can determine where the student is 
having difficulty. But nontraditional assessments 
also have their trade-offs— most notably, the 
increased cost and time associated with their 
development, administration, and scoring. 
Ensuring the reliability of these assessment 
results has also proven costly and difficult, 
although the benefits in improved assessment of 
complex skills and the modeling of good instruc- 
tion is worthwhile to some states. Another diffi- 
culty of nontraditional assessments is generaliz- . 
ability. Different performance tasks evoke dif- 
ferent levels of skill from the same students. 

This limits the likelihood that a given performance 
on a small sample of tasks will be strongly 
indicative of the student’s overall ability. 

For these reasons, most states are combining 
traditional assessment programs with nontradi- 
tional assessments (see Figure 2-1 in Chapter 2 
and Table 3-1 in Chapter 3). They are also 
examining their traditional programs, which are 
getting a face-lift with new content and standards. 
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Nontraditional Exercise Development 
in the 1994-1995 School Year 

The number of states with nontraditional exercises 
in all subjects is depicted in Chart 3-1. As was 
the case last year, mathematics and writing are 
the most common subjects assessed with nontra- 
ditional exercises. 

Comparing this with last year’s findings in the 
1995 Annual Report, we see that nontraditional 
assessment activity is down from last year in all 
subjects except for science. Some, but not all of 
the decline can be explained by the elimination 
of California’s program and the suspension of 
Arizona’s program. Most of the ongoing devel- 
opmental work is apparent in writing, mathematics, 
other language arts (including reading), science, 
and social studies. These are the subjects most 
commonly assessed with traditional forms of 
assessment as well. As reported in Chapter 2, most 
of this activity is being conducted as part of a 
blended assessment program, one that includes 
both traditional and nontraditional assessment. 

Chart 3-1 

Major Subjects Assessed by States 
With Nontraditional Items 
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T^pes of Nontraditional or 
Alternative Items 

Chart 3-2a shows the most commonly used types 
of nontraditional exercises in language arts and 
writing. Extended-response, open-ended items 
are by far the favorite means of assessing writing. 
Language arts is assessed most often with short- 
answer, open-ended items; extended response 
open-ended items; and interviews. 




Chart 3-2a 

Nontraditional Exercise Use: 
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Chart 3-2b shows the most common exercise 
types for mathematics and science. Short- 
answer, open-ended exercises are used most 
commonly with mathematics, with extended- 
response, individual performance assessment, 
and enhanced multiple-choice exercises following. 
Science shows a similar pattern. 

Chart 3-2b 

Nontraditional Exercise Use: 
Mathematics and Science 
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There is a noticeable decline from last year’s 
data in the number of states (approximately three 
to four) using nontraditional exercises in every 
subject area and every type of nontraditional 
exercise except for interview and observation in 
language arts. This same decline is evident 
when we compare Chart 3-3a and 3-3b with last 
year’s data. Again, approximately four to six 
fewer states are developing, and one to four 
fewer states have completed development of 
nontraditional items in mathematics and writing, 
the two most common subjects for nontraditional 
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assessment. A similar pattern can be observed in 
Chart 3-3b for science and language arts, although 
the biggest drop in nontraditional items is in lan- 
guage arts: 4 states compared to 18 states last 
year. Although one year’s data cannot be used to 
detect a trend, the fact that this activity has been 
increasing every year until now is significant. 



Chart 3-3a 

Development of Nontraditional Items: 
Mathematics and Writing 
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Chart 3-3b 

Development of Nontraditional Items: 
Science and Language Arts 
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Constraints on Developing 
Nontraditional Assessments 

While the changes in assessment programs, and 
the criticism in use of nontraditional assessment 
programs in particular, have been in the news, 
the survey responses to questions about the kinds 
of constraints states faced as they implemented 
alternative assessments do not reflect the diffi- 
culty states are facing. In response to question 



3.13, “If this component included nontraditional 
items or assessments, did your state encounter 
major difficulties in developing them?” only 6 of 
the 21 states responding said yes. Die six states 
included Kentucky, Maine, and Vermont, which 
have major investments in nontraditional assess- 
ment. However, states such as California, 
Arizona, Indiana, and Wisconsin, all of which 
lost their nontraditional assessment funding, did 
not respond. Diis may be because we asked 
them about “existing” assessment programs, and 
by the time the survey was completed, their pro- 
grams were no longer in existence. 

Purposes and Consequences 
Make a Difference 
Diree states reported that time was a major 
constraint, two indicated cost was the limiting 
factor, one reported insufficient evidence of 
technical quality, and three reported resistance to 
change to nontraditional measures. Dieir responses 
pointed to the following issues, among others: 

Time. Diere are two time constraints. Die 
first is the time to develop a test. Diis con- 
straint is compounded by a sense of 
urgency: Several states reported legislative 
mandates to put their programs into place 
before the tests were ready. Die second 
constraint is the time to administer an alter- 
native assessment in the classroom. In the 
time it would take a student to complete 
one or two performance tasks, that same 
student could have completed 200 items on 
a multiple-choice test. 

Cost. Again, there are several issues. 

Since the technologies are new, the proce- 
dures to develop items or tasks are not 
nearly as well established as they are for 
multiple-choice assessments. It takes more 
people more time to develop and test such 
items. Die time required for classroom 
testing also adds to the cost of alternative 
assessment. Alternative assessment items 
are more expensive to score than multiple- 
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choice tests. Alternative assessments 
require teachers or other professionals to 
record observational data or make judg- 
ments about extended artifacts of student 
performance. This requires the skill and 
time of individuals if the work of many 
students is to be assessed. 

Professional development is also a consid- 
erable expense for alternative assessment: 
Staff need to understand the changes, need 
training in the consistent conduct and use 
of alternative assessment items, and need 
support in using and reporting the results of 
alternative assessment. However, the pro- 
fessional development benefits derived 
from teachers who design, implement, 
and/or score the nontraditional assessments 
is a benefit many states cite as a major 
reason to continue this work. 

Technical Quality. Because nontraditional 
items are a new technology, it is far from 
easy to obtain uniform results. While some 
technical concerns are not unique to non- 
traditional items and may in fact pose less 
of a threat — for example, the issue of validity 
(are we assessing important learning?) — 
they remain real. Others, such as reliability 
(student results are an accurate reflection of 
the student’s performance rather than a 
result of extraneous influences such as who 
does the scoring) or generalizability (scores 
on this assessment would be similar to 
scores on similar assessments), continue to 
be daunting. There is so much more flexi- 
bility with nontraditional assessment that 
maintaining uniformity of administration, 
scoring, and interpretation is more difficult. 

Resistance to Change to Nontraditional 
Methods. This resistance comes mostly 
from students, teachers, and parents. All 
three are more familiar with standardized 
tests where minimal preparation and 
administration time are required, and 
reports are straight-forward and support a 
norm-referenced grading system (A, B, C, 



D, F). Organized groups of parents have 
also fought the new assessments in a num- 
ber of states due to concerns that the open- 
ended nature of performance assessments 
will allow students to be judged on the 
basis of the personal values they include in 
their responses rather than their academic 
performance. 

In reviewing the data on nontraditional assess- 
ment activities this year, it would appear that 
where states have implemented performance 
assessment as a slow and deliberate process 
without much fanfare, their programs have been 
spared. Connecticut was one of the first states to 
proceed with performance assessment, but did so 
through a series of research grants and only 
implemented the assessments once they had been 
thoroughly researched. What the results are used 
for also seems to make a difference. Most of the 
states that report a lack of major difficulties in 
implementing nontraditional assessments tend to 
use their assessments as end-of-course exams 
(e.g., Alabama’s Math End-of-Course Test and 
California’s Golden State Exams), for early- 
childhood screening (Georgia’s Kindergarten 
Assessment Program), for career/employability 
skills assessment (California’s Career-Technical 
Assessment Program), as instructional planning 
tools (Connecticut’s Academic Performance 
Test), or when the alternative assessment is a 
writing sample (Idaho’s Writing Assessment, 
Rhode Island’s Writing Assessment, and 
Vermont’s Uniform Test in Writing). All of 
these are fairly low-stakes purposes, meaning 
that consequences of poor performance are not 
severe for students, schools, and/or teachers. 
State assessments seem to come under attack 
most often when the use of the test results is 
high-stakes — student graduation, school accredi- 
tation, school takeover, and so on. Of course, 
these assessments also receive the most press 
attention and public appraisal. Most programs 
have flaws, but when severe consequences are 
dependent upon the results, any flaw becomes 
more pronounced. 
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Summary 

In summary, it has been a “challenging” year for 
states that are moving to incorporate nontradi- 
tional forms of assessment into their assessment 
systems. A number of highly publicized pro- 
grams, such as those in California, Kentucky, 
and Arizona, have come under attack, with 
California losing its program, Kentucky losing 
some of its funding and receiving a mandate to 
add more traditional forms of assessment to the 
program, and Arizona having its program sus- 
pended for further investigation. Other states, 
such as Indiana and Wisconsin, have lost funding 
after a number of years of developmental work, 
and still others are finding themselves moving 
more slowly and cautiously in their development 
and use of alternative assessment. Concerns 
about cost, technical quality, possibility of 
values-laden content, and time have been the 
major points of contention. Interestingly, there 
is still considerable activity in states to design 
and implement alternative forms of assessment, 
but it is possible that the recent criticisms may 
slow down these efforts as well. 

It would appear that states that moved “full-speed 
ahead” and were the greatest alternative assess- 
ment advocates are the ones that have incurred 
the most attack. As is often the case with any 
innovation, the risk-takers are oftentimes prodded 
to do more and more at a faster and faster pace, 
running the very real risk of making mistakes or 
getting caught in the bright light of publicity 
before they are ready. Most of the programs that 
have failed or are in trouble admit that they have 
not done a sufficient job of bringing their publics 
along with them. They have been so busy 
designing, pilot testing, and refining, that they 
simply haven’t spent enough time explaining the 
need for the change and the safeguards that have 
been taken against potential problems. 

Perhaps this roadblock will not become a dead- 
end for nontraditional assessment and will 
instead give those who are leaders in the area a 
chance to study the benefits of nontraditional 



assessment, improve upon its shortcomings, and 
allow states to implement it at a slower and more 
reasonable pace and for the purposes for which it 
is most useful (i.e., student diagnosis and instruc- 
tional planning). It would be a shame if we once 
again throw out the baby with the bath water. 
Major benefits can be derived from understand- 
ing why students respond as they do and how 
they use their thinking processes to work 
through a problem, understandings that can only 
be derived from alternative forms of assessment. 
Perhaps the very common approach of adding 
nontraditional assessment to traditional state pro- 
grams will continue to be the trend for the next 
few years. 
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Chapter Four 



Special Topics: 

Part I: Assessment of Students With Disabilities 
and Limited-English-Proflcient Students 



When the 103rd Congress overhauled the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, its 
new Title I legislation, the Improving America’s 
Schools Act, called upon states to hold all students 
to the same high expectations and to ensure they 
have equal educational opportunities (Phillips, 
1995). The definition of those high expectations 
and the design of the assessment system used to 
determine whether or not students have achieved 
those high expectations are left to individual 
states and local school districts. This has spurred 
a growing debate over which students should be 
tested and how that testing should be conducted. 
A major concern surrounds the inclusion of 
students with disabilities and Limited-English- 
Proficient (LEP) students in statewide assessment 
programs. 

Two questions are of paramount importance in 
understanding the current practice of assessing 
these students. How many students with disabil- 
ities and LEP students currently participate in 
statewide assessment programs, and what kinds 
of special testing conditions or accommodations 
are allowed to enable them to participate? These 
questions were included in the fall 1995 edition 
of the Association of State Assessment Programs 
(ASAP) survey. Additional information about 
students with disabilities is provided by the 
National Center on Educational Outcomes 
(NCEO), a group committed to assisting states in 
implementing activities to improve outcomes for 
these students and to document states’ efforts in 
doing so (Ysseldyke, 1996). The author also 
relied heavily upon an article written for NCREL 
by Susan Phillips, an attorney and measurement 
professor at Michigan State University, entitled 
“All Students, Same Test, Same Standards: 



What the New Title I Legislation Will Mean for 
the Educational Assessment of Special Education 
Students” (1995). 

Participation of Students with 
Disabilities and Limited-English- 
Proficient Students in Statewide 
Assessment 

Forty-one states have written guidelines about 
the participation of students with disabilities in 
their statewide assessment programs. Of the 133 
different assessments employed by states, partic- 
ipation rates can be estimated by state special 
education directors for only 49 (Y sseldyke, 

1996). When participation rates for students 
with disabilities are offered, they range from 6 to 
14 percent of the total tested elementary popula- 
tion and 5 to 10 percent of the total tested high 
school population. The accuracy of these partic- 
ipation rates are questioned by both state testing 
directors and special education directors because 
the data are not collected systematically in many 
places. In fact, similar participation rates are not 
available for LEP students. Better and more 
precise information will need to be collected 
to have an accurate estimate of the participation 
rates of these students. 

Chart 4-1 shows that 41 states allow students 
with disabilities to be excluded from the state 
assessment program, while 36 states allow for 
the exclusion of LEP students. In many states, 
schools are allowed to exclude these students if 
the assessment is not appropriate for them (for 
example, the content is not included in the student’s 
Individualized Education Plan or the student 
does not know enough English to successfully 
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complete the exam). Few states collect data 
regarding the numbers of students with disabilities 
or LEP students who are excluded. Most states 
can estimate the percentage of the tested popula- 
tion who are students with disabilities or LEP 
students, but few can determine what percentage 
of the total population of students with disabilities 
or L EP students are excluded from assessment. 
We are working with the National Center on 
Educational Outcomes to improve the collection 
of this information next year. 

When students with disabilities or LEP students 
are included in statewide assessment, the extent 
to which testing accommodations 4 are allowed 
for these student varies from state to state. Only 
2 states include students with disabilities in the 
state assessment program without accommodations, 
and 39 include them but allow accommodations. 
Seven states include LEP students without 
accommodations, and 25 with accommodations. 
For most of these decisions, if the assessment is 
deemed inappropriate, that is, the student is not 
expected to master the content of the assessment 
as part of his or her instructional plan, a decision 
may be made to exclude him or her from the 
assessment. If the assessment is seen as appro- 
priate as is, the student is included without 
accommodation. If the assessment is seen as 
appropriate, but only with special accommoda- 
tions, the student is allowed those accommoda- 
tions. The decision is never as clear-cut as this 
sounds. A great deal of local flexibility is 
allowed in most states, and local districts inter- 
pret the broad state policies in varied ways. 



Chart 4-1 

IEP and LEP Students: 
Inclusion/Exclusion and Accommodation 




Number of States 
■Students OLEP 
with en IEP Students 



Dete rmina tion of Which Students 
With Disabilities and Which LEP 
Students Participate 

The survey asked state testing directors to describe 
the policies their states use when determining 
whether or not students with disabilities and LEP 
students should participate in the state assessment 
program. For most states, a special education 
student is included or excluded from the state 
assessment based on the recommendations 
included in the student’s Individualized Education 
Plan (IEP). For LEP students, the level of 
English proficiency and/or the number of years 
the student has been in English-as-a-Second- 
Language classes are the determining factors. 

In a few states, the determining factor for inclu- 
sion of students with disabilities is whether or 
not the student is reading at grade level. A num- 
ber of states, including California, Idaho, 
Michigan, and Utah, use the 50 percent rule (if 
the student spends 50 percent or more of his or 
her time in regular education classes in the tested 
subject, the student is included in the state 
assessment). Even in these states, however, the 
IEP may override the 50 percent rule. 

Even when special education students participate 
in the statewide assessment program, their scores 
may not be included in the state, district, and 
school averages. Many states offer schools this 
option, partly because they are interested in hav- 
ing as many special education students tested as 
possible, and partly because the special circum- 
stances under which some special education stu- 
dents take the test make the results less compara- 
ble to those of other students. Although an exact 
number is unavailable, many states report that 
the assessment results of students with disabili- 
ties or LEP students may be eliminated from 
state, district, and school assessment summaries. 



Testing accommodations refer to special conditions or supports that m i nim i s e the 
impact of the student's disability on his or her performance. Examples of testing 
include Brt;.iJe and large-print versions of the test for vision* 
impaired students, scribes for students who are physically incapable of writing, 
smaller or separate testing settings for students whose disabilities cause them 
to be easily distracted, and so on. 
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Special Testing Accommodations for 
Special Education Students 

In order to give students with disabilities an 
“even” chance to pass the state test, many states 
allow special testing conditions or “accommoda- 
tions.” Most states have little problem allowing 
testing accommodations that allow a physically 
handicapped child the tools he or she needs to 
“take” the test. No one disagrees that a blind 
student should be allowed a Braille version of 
the test or that a student with muscular dystrophy 
should be allowed a scribe — someone who will 
write down the student’s answers. 

The problem arises when the disability is cogni- 
tive in nature. Some accommodations for cogni- 
tive problems provide students with “extra help” 
in the subject being tested. The score of a student 
with dyslexia who is read the reading test is not 
an accurate or valid measure of that student’s 
reading ability. On the other hand, if that same 
student is read the questions on a mathematics or 
social studies test, the accommodation is not as 
closely related to the skill being assessed. The 
student’s mathematics score or social studies 
score therefore would be a more reasonable esti- 
mate of his or her mathematics or social studies 
knowledge than the reading score would be of 
his or her reading ability (Phillips, 1995). 

Chart 4-2a reports the testing accommodations 
states allow for students with disabilities. Of the 
37 states reporting the use of special testing 
accommodations for special education students, 
nearly all reported allowing the use of Braille 
and large-print versions of the test, small group 
administrations, and flexible scheduling. Most 
allowed extra time and separate test administra- 
tions. Some states, such as Maryland and 
Hawaii, provide numerous accommodations, 
including reading and/or transcribing the test, 
extended time periods, small group administra- 
tion, audiotaped versions, signed versions for the 
hearing impaired, use of calculators and/or word 
processors, large print, and Braille. A number of 
states mentioned that decisions concerning special 
accommodations depended on their impact on 
the validity or interpretability of the results (for 
example, reading a reading test to a student 
would not be allowed). 



Chart 4-2a 
Students With lEPs: 
Permissible Accommodations 

Large Print 
Braille/Sign Language 
Small Group Administration 
Flexible Scheduling 
Separate Testing Setting 
Extra Time 

Audiotaped Instructions/Questions 
Muttipie/Extra Testing Sessions 
Word Processor 
Simplification of Directions 
Audiotaped Responses 
Other Accommodation 
Use of Dictionaries 
Alternative Test 
Other Languages 
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A much smaller number of accommodations are 
allowed for Limited-English-Proficient students. 
Chart 4-2b shows the responses of 17 states to 
the question, “What kinds of testing accommo- 
dations do you allow for LEP students?” Nearly 
all of these states reported allowing the use of 
separate scheduling and testing settings, small 
group administrations, and extra time. 
Approximately half of the states who responded 
allow audiotaped instructions, multiple/extra test- 
ing sessions, simplification of directions, and use 
of dictionaries. Only four states reported that 
they allowed other languages to be used with 
LEP students, and only three states administered 
an alternative form of the exam. 



Chart 4-2b 
LEP Students: 
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What Next? 

While the field of measurement has contributed 
a set of rules concerning reliability and validity 
of results that help govern the inclusion and/or 
accommodation of students with disabilities and 
T-F.P students, little actual research exists that 
demonstrates the impact of accommodations on 
test validity. Several studies are under way, a 
number of them sponsored by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics (Phillips, 1996), 
to address this question empirically. In addition, 
special education and assessment representatives 
from 30 states met on January 10, 1996, at a 
CCSSO Special Education State Collaborative 
on Assessment and Student Standards (SCASS) 
to discuss these and other related questions con- 
cerning the assessment of special education stu- 
dents. Other studies are needed to assess the 
impact of inclusion or exclusion of special edu- 
cation and LEP students on the educational 
opportunities they receive as a result of that 
decision. The studies now under way should 
provide additional guidance to those who are 
concerned for the right of these students to be 
assessed and to be provided the opportunity to 
reach the same high standards as their nondis- 
abled or English-speaking peers. 

Part II: State Title I 
Assessment and Evaluation 
Plans 

A separate section of the fall 1995 Association of 
State Assessment Programs Survey was dedicat- 
ed to states’ assessment and evaluation plans for 
Title I. While only a handful of states returned 
complete descriptions of their Title I assessment 
and evaluation plans, a number of interesting 
findings were noted: 

1. States that had existing standards and 
assessment-based reform programs in 
place were in good shape for responding 
to the new Title I assessment and evalua- 
tion requirements. For example, Kansas, 



Kentucky, Maryland, New York, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Texas reported very com- 
plete plans with minor concems/changes 
expected in the final assessment plan. 

2. Those states that were “between 
reforms” or in the very early stages of 
implementation of reform reported hav- 
ing a difficult time responding to the Title 
I requirements. Although the final set of 
standards and assessments do not need to 
be in place until the year 2000-001, a 
final consolidated (or Title I) plan is due 
to the USDOE this May. A number of 
these states made comments such as 
“political changes make direction uncer- 
tain.” 

3. Eleven states simply didn’t respond to 
this section of the survey, and one gave a 
minimal response — ”We’re working on it.” 

4. A few states mentioned that the person 
who filled out this section of the survey 
was not the same as the assessment director. 
In a number of states, Title I directors are 
trying to design the Title I assessment 
plan without input from state assessment 
directors. This is not always intentional — 
with state education agency downsizing 
so common, state assessment directors 
and Title I directors are so busy putting 
out fires, they are not available to work 
together on Title I assessment issues. 

The result may be two separate standards 
and assessment systems within the state, 
leading to confusion and mixed messages 
to schools about the definition of “quality.” 

5. States that are well along in developing 
Title I Evaluation and Assessment Plans 
tended to report specific problems/con- 
cems such as how to define “adequate 
yearly progress”, how to set performance 
standards, and how to determine appro- 
priate inclusion criteria and accommoda- 
tions criteria for special education and 
LEP students. 
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6. At least five states reported that they 
planned to use the state’s norm-referenced 
test as the primary assessment tool for 
Title I. Only Colorado mentioned that 
the use of an NRT would not be allowed. 

7. States that do not have statewide assess- 
ment programs, and do not plan to imple- 
ment them (e.g., Iowa and Wyoming), 
reported that the evaluation of Title I pro- 
grams would be largely up to local school 
districts. Iowa reported that they will 
allow use of the voluntary Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills program and will also pro- 
vide districts with a number of assess- 
ment models and models of best practice 
for districts to use on a voluntary basis. 



It would appear that states are either not as far 
along with their Title I Assessment and 
Evaluation Plans as predicted, or that they had 
difficulty responding to this part of the survey. 
From the authors’ experiences with other national 
Title I Assessment and Evaluation planning 
efforts, we believe states are genuinely struggling 
with the “flexibility” provided by the new 
Improving America’s Schools Act legislation. It 
might be helpful to provide states with a number 
of models that could be collected from those 
states that are farthest along. Efforts such as the 
Council of Chief State School Officers’ Title I 
State Collaborative on Assessment and Student 
Standards, which give states the opportunity to 
work together on some of the crucial assessment 
issues, also hold promise. 
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Chapter Five 

Statewide Assessment History and Trends 



Introduction 

This is the fourth year in which the information 
about statewide large-scale assessment programs 
has been collected systematically and made 
available by CCSSO and NCREL. With data 
being collected for four years, it is possible to 
see trends in the information. These trends are 
further supported by information collected infor- 
mally from state testing directors throughout the 
history of the Association of State Assessment 
Programs. While we feel fairly comfortable 
reporting these trends, readers are asked to inter- 
pret them cautiously since changes in student 
assessment programs take several years to con- 
ceptualize and implement. 

The purpose of the following sections is to com- 
ment on some of the changes that have occurred 
in the past 15 years. In addition, several issues 
that may imply future changes in assessment are 
mentioned. 

Criterion-Referenced Assessment and 
Minimum Competency Tests 

When the Association of State Assessment 
Programs was formed as an organization repre- 
senting the assessment programs at the state and 
national level in 1977, two strong innovations 
had occurred and were being spread throughout 
the states. First, states such as Michigan had 
adopted a new form of measurement called 
“criterion-referenced tests” in the early 1970s. 
Rather than comparing student (or school or 
district) scores to national norms, scores were 
reported as pass-fail for individual objectives 
and for the proportion of the objectives passed. 
Second, other states were using tests to determine 
whether students had learned enough to receive a 
high school diploma. This use of minimum com- 
petency testing for high school graduation was 
exemplified by the landmark program in Florida. 



The Association was formed for states to help 
one another in developing quality assessment 
programs with a minimum of wasted effort or 
controversy. Early ASAP meetings were filled 
with discussions about the procedures for devel- 
oping criterion-referenced tests, as well as sur- 
viving the inevitable legal challenges to the min- 
imum competency tests, since the landmark legal 
case Debra P. v. Turlington was occurring at that 
time. 

The predominant form of large-scale assessment 
at that time was norm-referenced tests. Interest 
in criterion-referenced tests was pushed along 
not only by the states that had adopted them as a 
form of assessment, but also by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in 
its early years. At that time, several states (such 
as California, Connecticut, Minnesota, and 
Wyoming) gave the early NAEP assessments in 
“piggyback” style in order to obtain state and 
national data on their students. Not only did this 
practice introduce these states to criterion-refer- 
enced testing, it also served as an introduction to 
the concept of the state NAEP assessment program. 

Advent of Writing Assessment 

In the 1970s, assessment was limited usually to 
mathematics and reading, with performance 
assessments just beginning in the area of writing. 
The NAEP assessments of writing in the early 
1970s had encouraged the belief that having all 
students at one or more grade levels actually 
write essays would be feasible. Although more 
expensive than the much more prevalent multiple- 
choice tests of “writing,” essay tests were thought 
to be more content valid, and it was believed that 
they would lead to better teaching of writing. 
However, strong debates abo'il this concept 
occurred during this time. 
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Expansion to Other Subject Areas 

In the 1980s, additional states adopted large-scale 
assessment programs as a tool for school reform 
and improvement. Each year at the ASAP meet- 
ings, one or two states new to large-scale assess- 
ment efforts would attend. In addition, states 
were beginning to add other subject areas to their 
assessments. They began to develop assessments 
in areas such as science, social studies (or one or 
more of its components, such as history or geog- 
raphy), health education, physical education, the 
arts, and vocational education. Interest also 
grew in the sharing of assessment items or tasks 
among the states, since so many new states were 
now interested in large-scale assessment Attempts 
were made to create item banks among the states, 
but these generally proved to be unsuccessful 
since each state clung to its own set of student 
expectations, making sharing of corresponding 
items challenging at best. 

Performance Assessment 

For most of the history of state assessment, mul- 
tiple-choice tests were (and still are) the major 
form of assessment used in most states, with the 
exception of states that used a writing sample. 
However, strong criticism of multiple-choice 
tests in the late 1980s led to the exploration of 
performance assessment by states. From this 
early exploration until now, it appeared that 
more states were implementing performance 
assessment each year. During the last few years, 
however, a couple of trends have started to 
emerge. First, a small group of states 
(Maryland, Arizona, and California — joined later 
by Maine) were the first to entirely or mostly 
rely upon performance assessment to collect 
student data. Other states are considering devel- 
oping such programs, including Massachusetts 
and Delaware. These states have demonstrated 
that it is feasible to administer alternative forms 
of assessment in a relatively cost-effective man- 
ner, but parents, legislators and teachers haven’t 
necessarily agreed with the alternatives. For 



example, concerns about test content and technical 
quality caused the innovative assessment programs 
in California and Arizona to be shelved last year. 

Second, a number of states are working on or 
piloting alternative forms of assessment. This 
innovative work includes performance assess- 
ments that are given to individuals or small 
groups of students; curriculum-embedded tasks 
in which assessment is intricately interwoven 
within teaching and assessment information is 
collected over several weeks or months; the use 
of portfolios to collect examples of student work 
for later scoring; and other innovative forms of 
assessment. As the SSAP survey indicates, few 
states have actually implemented these innova- 
tive alternative forms of assessment, but given 
the number of states reporting such work, it is 
logical to assume that these numbers might 
increase. It is likely that, given the costs of 
alternative assessment in money and time, most 
states will move toward the concept of an assess- 
ment system, with different forms of assessment 
being used at different levels. For example, 
large-scale, standardized assessments with some 
alternative approaches might be used for state- 
level reporting, while more extensive programs 
of performance and/or portfolio assessment 
might be used to meet school or classroom 
assessment needs. Hence, several states report 
that such innovative performance assessments 
are being developed for use by local educators. 

A very real challenge to states thinking about 
innovative approaches to assessment are the 
costs (both financial and instructional time) 
involved in using such measurement strategies, 
as well as very real technical concerns about 
these new approaches to assessment. Although 
they have a strong advantage of illustrating better 
approaches to learning and teaching, alternative 
assessments may be less reliable for reporting 
individual student or school results and certainly 
are more expensive. Therefore, in recent years, 
several states have considered the use of a 
“mixed” assessment model in which students are 
assessed with a combination of multiple-choice 
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and open-ended exercises. This approach has 
the advantage of allowing states to assess more 
content but at lower cost than an entirely open- 
ended assessment. Kentucky has and will be 
using this approach and Massachusetts is 
considering it. 

Another approach to broader content coverage is 
the use of every-pupil matrix sampling designs. 
This approach is useful where school and district 
information is more important than individual 
student results. Kentucky has used this approach 
for several years. 

Professional Development 
on Assessment 

Attention to the forms of assessment used at 
both the state and local levels has encouraged 
another trend at the state level. As state-level 
educators have debated the form(s) of assess- 
ment appropriate for the state to use, increasing 
attention has been paid to the training of class- 
room teachers to collect and use information that 
might be gathered from such innovative approaches 
to assessment within their classrooms. This trend 
is actually the convergence of several trends, 
including changes in student standards to empha- 
size thinking and problem-solving skills (while 
deemphasizing memorization of content knowl- 
edge), plus support for alternative approaches to 
assessment, such as projects, exhibitions, 
demonstrations, and the use of portfolios. The 
result is that nuny local districts and some state 
agencies are now providing classroom teachers 
with assessment learning experiences that they 
can apply in their classrooms. This attention to 
professional development on assessment for 
classroom teachers is particularly important 
given that few, if any, teachers receive much in 
the way of preservice training on assessment, 
and that the understanding of appropriate uses 
and interpretation of assessment information is 
critical to the improvement of learning. 



Norm-Referenced Tests 
When the ASAP group began meeting in 1977, 
the most commonly used assessments were 
commercially available (off-the-shelf) norm- 
referenced tests. Despite the attention to forms 
of measurement such as criterion-referenced 
assessments, which are more widespread today 
than 20 years ago, it is interesting to note that 
norm-referenced tests are still the predominant 
form of large-scale assessment in the United 
States. In 1993, 31 states used norm-referenced 
tests; in 1994, 30; and in 1995, 31. 

There had been an expectation that the number 
of states using NRTS would decrease in 1995 
given the deemphasis on norm-referenced 
assessments in the Improving America’s Schools 
Act (IASA), the reauthorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. States are no 
longer required to use such assessments for the 
evaluation of Title I compensatory education 
programs nor the monitoring of individual Title I 
student improvement. This was a major change 
in the legislation, which advocacy groups and 
others fought for and won. In place of such 
tests, states are required to develop and operate 
“comprehensive assessment systems” capable of 
reporting whether individual students and school 
programs are making “adequate yearly progress.” 

Two events conspired to confound this prediction. 
First, the November 1994 election brought to 
power chief state school officers, state board of 
education members, legislators, and governors 
with strongly held ideas about student standards 
and assessment that were oftentimes contrary to 
the spirit of using new forms of assessment to 
raise standards. Given problems in some of the 
assessment efforts first implemented (in Arizona, 
California, Georgia, and Maine, to name a few), 
policymakers pushed to set aside innovative 
approaches to assessment and to return to com- 
mercially available norm-referenced tests. While 
such debates and changes are still taking place in 
some states, they bear watching in the future. 
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Second, the changes implemented in the IASA 
legislation have proven to be less far-reaching 
than originally thought. Due to political changes 
in Washington, D.C., states will be required to 
change their statewide assessments substantially 
less than they had anticipated. States, for example, 
have five to six years to develop permanent 
comprehensive assessment systems (and those in 
only mathematics and reading, not in all of the 
national goal areas, unless they do so for all stu- 
dents). In the interim, transitional assessments of 
any type (norm-referenced, criterion-referenced, 
or performance assessments) can be used at state 
choice so long as they are deemed to “measure 
challenging state content standards,” which is 
left poorly defined in the federal legislation. 

For these reasons, as well as because many poli- 
cymakers desire to have comparative data using 
test instruments developed outside of the state, it 
is likely that norm-referenced tests will continue 
to be a major type of assessment used in states. 
To satisfy this desire for normative information, 
but using measures of higher-level standards, 
some states (such as Kentucky and North 
Carolina) have administered the NAEP assess- 
ments to samples of students taking their statewide 
assessments in order to provide NAEP-like 
scores to buildings and districts (as well as the 
state). This recent innovation in providing nor- 
mative information has the promise of allowing 
states to pursue new forms of assessment while 
still providing external referents for scores on 
the statewide assessments. It is even possible 
that some form of individual student NAEP tests 
might be made available as well. It will be inter- 
esting to monitor the success of these efforts and 
to determine if this becomes a trend for the future. 

National Efforts at Joint Development 

Another trend is worth noting. Until 1990, most 
assessment development was carried out by 
individual states working alone or with the assis- 
tance of a contractor. Since then, two innova- 
tions in collaboration among the states have 
taken place. The first is the New Standards 



project, codirected by the University of 
Pittsburgh and the National Center for Education 
and the Economy, which has been working with 
a number of states and local districts to design 
and develop an innovative assessment system 
that will encourage thoughtful student learning 
in areas such as mathematics, language arts, and 
science. The second is the Council of Chief 
State School Officers’ State Collaborative on 
Assessment and Student Standards (SCASS), 
which currently has 1 1 projects in which states 
work together to develop innovative student 
assessments. Both of these activities mark a first 
for collaboration among the states. The states 
are actively working together to develop assess- 
ments from which states share and use the prod- 
ucts rather than simply exchanging information 
about innovative assessment approaches, as has 
been the case in the past. 

Future Issues and Their 
Impact on State Assessment 

Overall, an examination of the changes in large- 
scale assessment programs during the past 20 
years shows a substantial change in the number 
of states with such programs, the subject areas 
assessed, and the types of assessment measures 
used, as well as the types of assessment measures 
being developed (and the manner in which this 
development is proceeding). These changes 
have only increased in the past few years with 
the considerable public attention paid to the 
quality of schools. Not suiprisingly, these changes 
have led a number of states to re-examine 
assessment program designs that were adopted in 
years past. A number of states are examining 
whether their current assessment design is still 
adequate and are looking at how such recent 
programs as NAEP, the New Standards project, 
and SCASS fit within their overall assessment 
design. Given the number of states that are 
conducting such examinations, further changes 
in the nation’s large-scale assessment programs 
are likely. Of course, it may take several years 
for these changes to be implemented. 
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Several trends appear at the state and local levels 
that may have a long-term impact on the shape 
of large-scale assessment programs at the state 
level. Certainly, the current emphasis on perfor- 
mance or alternative assessments is not going to 
disappear. Although there have been some suc- 
cesses (such as in Maryland and Kentucky), the 
set-backs in California, Arizona, Indiana, and 
elsewhere indicate that widespread acceptance of 
performance assessment is certainly not automatic. 
Technical issues need to be addressed in a sound 
manner, and policymakers and the public need to 
understand the reasons for such measures, the 
student standards that they measure, and the rea- 
sons why both innovative standards and assess- 
ments are needed. States and others interested in 
innovative forms of assessment will need to 
make sure important parties are “on board” 
before engaging in this new development work. 

Certainly, there will be some impact from the 
drive now under way in some states to “deregu- 
late” public education and return control of it to 
local school districts. While this drive is taking 
several forms, it would not be unexpected for 
these pressures to affect the extent and types of 
student assessment in the future. In some states, 
this trend may mean less attention to statewide 
student expectations and measures, while in 
other places, it may mean just the opposite. 

The pressure to provide appropriate assessment 
training and experiences to classroom teachers is 
also not likely to abate. The collaborative work 
across states is likely to spread innovative 
approaches to assessment more quickly than it 
has in the past. In addition, the outside political 
pressures to use assessment as a tool for reform 
of schools is not likely to lessen. Changes 
brought about by federal legislation such as 
Goals 2000 and IASA will occur as well, but 
perhaps at a slower pace than once thought. In 
addition, it is uncertain how the battles between 
chief state school officers and governors shaping 
up over control of education funds in federal 
block grant programs will affect large-scale 
student assessment programs. 



Finally, the reauthorization of the NAEP program 
brought several changes that also may affect 
states. In recent years, NAEP has offered the 
trial state NAEP programs, but, unfortunately, 
recent appropriations for the program plans have 
not permitted a full-scale state NAEP program to 
be offered. If the program is funded at a higher 
level, it might affect the number of states that 
administer norm-referenced tests to students at 
one or more grade levels, since the NAEP data 
provide the types of national comparisons that 
states desire that are more current, less expensive, 
and more technically sound. This year, the 
National Assessment Governing Board, the poli- 
cymaking board for NAEP, has suggested a num- 
ber of changes to the programs. It is uncertain at 
this point how many of these changes will be 
implemented, what the shape of the program will 
be in the future, nor how the NAEP of the future 
will affect states. 

Many swirling, cross-cutting trends at the state 
level are affecting large-scale assessment pro- 
grams, and it is likely that these trends will 
affect the nature of statewide assessments in the 
future. With the State Student Assessment 
Program Database, it should be easier to track 
the course of changes in large-scale assessment 
programs at the state level. Future editions of 
this report will begin to indicate more precisely 
just how such changes are occurring. 
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SSAP Summary Table 



This table summarizes a significant amount of information for the SSAP database and is 
somewhat complex. Please keep the following in mind when reading the table. 

Most states conduct several assessment programs side by side (labeled #COM, for components). 
This table aggregates across these components. It should be read, emphasizing the term at 
least," in the following sense: Alaska conducts at least one program assessing all fourth or sixth 
or eighth graders in language arts or math or writing; it also assesses at least some fifth and 
tenth graders in language arts or math or writing. Alaska makes use of a norm-referenced 
multiple-choice test and a writing sample. These assessments are conducted to diagnose or place 
students, to improve instruction, to evaluate programs, and to generate reports on school 

performance. 
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Summary Table: Statewide Assessment Programs, School Year 1994-1995 
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